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ABSTRACT 

Developed by educators with the help of an advisory 
group, this handbook was prepared for use with a film and slide 
presentation at a series of national conferences designed to 
familiarize decision makers with the nature and advantages of career 
education. Each of the four chapters of the handbook addresses a 
single question. In the first chapter, the concept of career 
education is def ined and its components examined. The second explores 
the sources of dissatisfaction with education. A variety of programs 
throughout the country are described in the third chapter and a 
conceptual model of career education is offered. The fourth and 
longest chapter provides guidelines in 10 action steps for use in 
implementing the program. Implementation must occur at two 
levels — the policy level and the instructional level, and state 
leadership bodies must take the responsibility for supporting 
implementation. No matter what the level, there are ten action steps 
which must be undertaken in four phases: (1) define the goals and 

sell the program, (2) organize resources, (3) implement the program, 
and (4) evaluate, improve, expand and maintain. These ten steps are 
described in some detail. (CD) 
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FOREWORD 



Few concepts introduced into the policy circles of Amer- 
ican education have ever been met with such instant acclaim as 
career education. The immediate driving force behind the 
concept is clear: a new commissioner of the U.S. Office of 
Education (USOE) has declared it among the highest priorities 
of his administration. In addition, he has allocated much of the 
discretionary moneys available to him through various education 
appropriations to implementing the concept. 

However, commissioners of education have had priorities 
in the past but have not always been outlived by them. The 
educational administrators at the state and local levels cannot be 
expected to reallocate resources at their disposal; classroom 
teachers cannot be expected to vary teaching guides, habits, and 
technology without some assurance that the new approach will 
be a lasting one. 

There is assurance in the fact that most of the national 
education associations have taken note of and formally wel- 
comed and endorsed the concepts of career education. There is 
more assurance of durability in the fact that career education, 
though new in terminology and in impetus, is in reality the 
culmination of long-term trends and extensive experimentation. 
Though no comprehensive career education system has been 
available, the component parts from which one can be derived 
are thoroughly tested. 

Commissioner of Education Sidney P. Marland, Jr., is 
owed a debt of gratitude for providing the driving force for 
implementation. However, the fact is that career education is a 
concept whose time has come— foreordained by a confluence of 
significant forces. It responds to dissatisfaction with the status 
quo. It promises to contribute to the amelioration of social and 
educational ills. It coalesces the findings of experimentation. 

This handbook seeks to provide answers to four questions: 

1. What are the key concepts of career education? 

2. Why is career education needed? 

3. What are examples of career education in practice? 

4. What are the appropriate strategies for implementation 
for a school system interested in the concept? 



The handbook has been prepared for use in connection 
with a series of conferences conducted throughout the nation 
to familiarize decision makers with the nature and advantages 
of career education. It accompanies a film which illustrates the 
concepts and a slide-tape presentation which summarizes USOE 
efforts at implementation. A grant from USOE to the Mary- 
land State Board of Education authorized preparation of these 
materials through a subcontract with the Olympus Research 
Corporation. The handbook is disseminated in connection with 
conferences conducted under the same grant by the National 
Academy for School Executives of the American Association 
of School Administrators. James L. Reid, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Vocational-Technical Education of the Maryland 
State Department of Education, served as director of the 
entire project. The handbook was written by Rupert N. Evans 
(University of Illinois), Kenneth B. Hoyt (University of Mary- 
land), Edward F. Mackin (Olympus Research Corporation), 
Nancy M. Pinson (Maryland State Department of Education), 
and Garth L. Mangum (University of Utah) who has final 
editorial responsibility. 

This handbook has profited from the comments and con- 
structive criticisms of an advisory group of the above plus James 
L. Reid, Warren Smeltzer, and E. Niel Carey (Maryland State 
Department of Education) and Mary Allen (American Vocational 
Association). It has been shepherded with the constructive 
advice of Michael Russo and William Berndt (USOE). However, 
the full and complete responsibility for its contents rests with 
Garth L. Mangum and the Olympus Research Corporation. 

Its purpose is straightforward and important. If the audio- 
visual presentations have been persuasive, there should be a 
desire to incorporate career education into the curricula of local 
school systems. But "wanting to" and "how to" are different 
considerations. Chapter 1 records the concepts illustrated in the 
audiovisual presentations; Chapter 2 explores the reasons that 
career education is a welcomed concept; Chapter 3 traces the 
development of the concept and provides some conceptual and 
practical examples; and Chapter 4 contains the real purpose of 
the handbook: once we are convinced that career education is a 
good idea, what is a practical strategy for getting it adopted and 
implemented at the state and community level? 
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CHAPTER I 

Career Education in Concept 



There are nearly as many definitions of career education as 
there are definers of it. Most definitions are descriptions of the 
applications rather than the concepts themselves. Pending the 
examples in Chapter 3, the following are among the key con- 
cepts of career education: 

1. Preparation for successful working careers shall be a key 
objective of all education. 

2. Every teacher in every course that has career relevance 
will emphasize the contribution that subject matter can 
make to a successful career. 

3. "Hands-on" occupationally oriented experiences will be 
utilized as a method of teaching and motivating the 
learning of abstract academic content. 

4. Preparation for careers will encompass the mutual 
importance of work attitudes, human relations skills, 
orientation to the nature of the workaday world, 
exposure to alternative career choices, and the acquisi- 
tion of actual job skills. 

5. Learning will not be reserved for the classroom but 
learning environments for career education will also be 
identified in the home, the community, and employing 
establishments. 

6. Beginning in early childhood and continuing through the 
regular school years, allowing the flexibility for a youth 
to leave for experience and return to school for further 
education, including opportunity for upgrading and 
continued refurbishing for adult workers and including 
productive use of leisure time and the retirement years, 
career education will seek to extend its time horizons 
without beginning and without end. 
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7. Career education is a basic and pervasive approach to all 
education, but it in no way conflicts with other legiti- 
mate education objectives such as citizenship, culture, 
family responsibility, and basic education. 

From these concepts it should be apparent that career 
education is not to be conceived as a time segment of education 
such as elementary, secondary, or post-secondary education, or 
as a separate subject matter such as vocational education or 
academic education. Yet it encompasses all of these and more. It 
is a basic part to all education. It provides a specific objective- 
successful career performance— which is practicable, achievable, 
and measurable and not exclusive of other legitimate objectives. 
It treats all honest and productive human activity as honorable 
and legitimates preparation for it. It requires identification of 
those attributes which make for lifetime career success, whether 
as employee or employer, laborer or professional. It involves 
analysis of the entire educational process to design appropriate 
timing and ways in which the identified attributes can be 
furthered. It denies to the school any monopoly as a learning 
environment, yet gives the school a key role in identifying and 
coordinating all learning environments which cari further the 
career goal. 

Career education at present is best described as a concept 
in search of a definition, and there are many candidates for 
official designation. We prefer the following definition which 
seems to be in no serious conflict with developing usage: Career 
education is the total effort of public education and the com- 
munity aimed at helping all individuals to become familiar with 
the values of a work-oriented society, to integrate these values 
into their personal value systems, and to implement these values 
in their lives in such a way that work becomes possible, mean- 
ingful, and satisfying to each individual. 



Basic Components 

The five basic components around which these concepts 
are organized may extend understanding of them. The following 
paragraphs reflect the order in which they are experienced by 
most individuals rather than any indication of their relative 
importance. 
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The first component recognizes and capitalizes upon the 
interrelationships among the home, the family, the community, 
and the occupational society. The home itself is a work setting. 
It is also the basic consumption unit of the products of the 
economy and the services of the community. Basic attitudes 
toward work and productivity are developed in the home. 
Family experiences are a major influence on occupational aspira- 
tions. The school can identify and point up the meaning of the 
seemingly ordinary experiences from which lifelong attitudes are 
formed. Parents can be brought to recognize the impact of their 
attitudes upon the personal value systems of their children. 
Students can be helped to make wise personal decisions concern- 
ing their roles as family members, as potential parents, and as 
members of the outside world of careers and service. Girls and 
women need particular help in preparing for and carrying out the 
complicated dual role of homemaker and careerist, which is 
increasingly their lot. A wide array of potential vocational skills 
can also be experienced and tried out in the home— food service, 
interior decorating, clothing design, construction and mechanical 
skills, etc.— if these opportunities are used constructively. 

A second component, a clear responsibility of the school, 
expects every classroom teacher in every course at every level to 
emphasize, where appropriate, the career implications of the sub- 
stantive content they seek to teach. This component cuts both 
ways, providing more effective job skills while giving meaning 
and relevance to otherwise abstract academic subject matter. Its 
goal is to make clear the importance and contribution of such 
content as preparation for making a living. Hopefully, such an 
emphasis will provide positive educational motivations that will 
help make school a meaningful experi°nce for all students. 
Career implications are inherent in learning experiences from the 
preschool to graduate school and beyond. Yet this can be 
accomplished in ways that act in concert with all other sound 
educational objectives. 

The third component is a comprehensive career develop- 
ment program which involves the active cooperation and partici- 
pation of both school and nonschool personnel. It includes the 
provision of a variety of means, both cognitive and experiential 
in nature, for helping students understand and reflect upon the 
values of a work-oriented society. In addition, this component 
includes systematic and continuing assistance to students in the 
educational and occupational choices each must make in the 
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process of his career development. This assistance must encom- 
pass helping students to understand themselves, to understand 
the educational and occupational alternatives available to them, 
and to choose wisely, based on all such understandings, in ways 
that fully protect individual freedom of choice. Finally, this 
component includes helping students implement the choices they 
have made in ways that will bring personal satisfaction to 
students and benefit to society. 

The fourth component of career education is represented 
by vocational skill training that will provide students with 
specific competencies required for successful entry (or reentry) 
into the occupational world. The goal of this component is to 
maximize the quality, appropriateness, variety, and levels of 
vocational skill training from which the individual can choose. 
Such training must be demonstrably related to existing and 
anticipated occupational openings and organized in ways that 
will allow t. aming opportunities to change with the needs of the 
occupational society. 

A fifth component emerges because to achieve the others 
requires the cooperation and positive involvement of private and 
public employers and labor organizations. The classroom is, in 
many ways, the most sterile of possible learning environments— 
useful for abstract concepts but with little opportunity to 
demonstrate "real world" applications. This component includes 
the provision of work observation, work experience, and work- 
study opportunities for students and for those who educate 
students in public school settings. It also involves provision of 
consultive and advisory services to school officials regarding the 
nature and needs of the occupational society. It includes training 
programs conducted in the business and industrial community as 
well as cooperative school-government business-labor programs 
designed to assist students in making a successful transition from 
school to work. But it goes further than that. A knowledge of 
the economy and its workings, of production processes, of 
human interaction, of the role and impact of technology and of 
the complex and growing problems of the physical environment 
can best be learned as they are experienced. The coordination of 
such learnings must be accepted as the joint responsibility of 
formal education and the business-labor-industrial community. 

The term "career education" seems to have generated two 
contrasting confusions. Some have thought it nothing but 
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another name for vocational education. Others see in it a threat 
to absorb all of education into a single-focused occupational 
pursuit. These two misconceptions are combined in those who 
fear that career education is but a device to "vocationalize" 
what they value as "general" or "academic" or "liberal" educa- 
tion. These misconceptions and fears must be dispelled. If the 
primary purpose of a "liberal" education is to help a student 
discover himself in relationship to his society, how can the role 
of work and careers not be included? On the other hand, there 
is much of value in education which is not and should not be 
career oriented. As an imagery, it is as if a variety of monitors 
were installed within the education system. One representing the 
career objective would comb the entire education experience to 
identify those segments which could usefully contribute to 
career success. Other monitors would have the same assignment 
for citizenship, culture, family life, self-awareness, and other 
education objectives. None would compete, all would cooperate, 
and each objective would be strengthened by pursuit and 
achievement of the others. At the same time, much of career 
education will occur outside the formal education system (as, 
indeed, much of education does). 

It may be useful to visualize the relationships among voca- 
tional, career, and all education and between the formal educa- 
tion system and the community by the illustration of Figure 1. 

FIGURE 1 

Career Education's Place in Education 
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The definition and components of career education should 
be attractive concepts, but they pose a myriad of real world 
problems for the practitioners of public education. Later 
chapters will explore these obstacles. But first, in order to 
demonstrate a need for change in current education practice, it 
is necessary to review the present social and education scene and 
identify the reasons for current dissatisfaction with education's 
product and methods. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Sources of Dissatisfaction 



The reasons that career education may be a concept whose 
time has come are that: (1) it has emerged at a moment when 
dissatisfaction with educational practices and outcomes are at a 
peak and (2) it promises to attack and improve some of the 
apparent sources of that dissatisfaction. Whether it is successful 
will depend upon whether the diagnosis has been correct, the 
prescription proper, and the treatment competent. 

A useful exploration of the demand for educational reform 
must identify the reasons for that dissatisfaction, test their 
reality, and assess their relationship to wi;at career education can 
reasonably be expected to offer. It must be recognized that: (1) 
most of the dissatisfaction directed toward education is in 
reality frustration with social ills for which the schools are only 
partly to blame and to the solution of which they can make 
only modest contributions; (2) many of American education's 
problems are the consequences of success, and its strengths out- 
weigh its weaknesses; and (3) the atmosphere is permeated with 
demands for educational reform, and career education must be 
viewed in its relationship to them. 

Educational and Social Ills 

The frustrations which appear to permeate the conscious- 
ness of the American society are remarkable. A nation whose 
economy has produced wealth beyond the imagination of any 
people in history and has disseminated it more broadly and 
equally than wealth has ever been distributed appears to find 
little satisfaction in that relative affluence. A nation at the peak 
of its power is disillusioned by the uses it has made of that 
power. Some of these frustrations are unjustified, growing from 
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over-expectations which could not be realized; others are valid 
regrets for sins of omission or commission. Few are caused 
solely by education, but most could be helped by its appropriate 
applications. Career education is specifically applicable to 
several. 

Many of our frustrations are consequences or penalties of 
success. We have pursued economic growth until the average 
American has available to him individually from 20 to 40 times 
the goods and services available to the average Asian, African, or 
Latin American. Although poverty by U.S. standards would be 
affluence elsewhere, that is no comfort to the 25 million 
American poor who compare with the affluent majority they 
can observe rather than the invisible poorer about the world. 
For the more affluent among the rest of us, our consciences 
may subliminally plague us because we know that reallocation of 
a fraction of our annual average increase in income could wipe 
out poverty within a handful of years. In fact the launching of 
the minimal "war on poverty" in the first place was motivated 
by the fact that, in that pre-Vietman year 1964, it was seen 
necessary to cut taxes and increase public expenditures by 
several billion dollars in some combination each year to keep the 
economy growing. 

Those only moderately above the poverty line are frus- 
trated, not by conscience, but by the fact that they still have 
not achieved the standard of living that television informs them 
is their right to expect. The down trodden historically have been 
notoriously docile. Violent revolutions occurred only when 
people were tempted and then frustrated by real gains tantaliz- 
ingly near but just beyond reach, or when they were threatened 
with loss of the little they had. In the United States and abroad, 
it is the former, not the latter, that poses the "revolution of 
rising expectations." 

The United States finds itself at the cutting edge of a 
worldwide revolution in technology, living standards, and values. 
It is not necessary to accept everything written about it to agree 
that we are the first to enter a postindustrial age. The primary 
characteristic of the economic stage which preceded the 
industrial revolution was the involvement of most of the labor 
force directly or indirectly in agriculture. The Civil War marked 
the close and perhaps the immediate reason for the demise of 
that period in this country. The primary determinant of an 
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economy's productiveness in that preindustrial agrarian world 
was the fertility of the soil. It was a natural resource-based 
economy in which men adapted to their environment without 
attempting to change it and in which the primary source of 
income, wealth, and power was land ownership. 

It was replaced over the following 50 years by the 
industrial stage in which most of the labor force was engaged in 
the production and dissemination of manufactured foods. Man 
now used the machine, both to augment his meager physical 
strength and to change the environment when it did not suit 
him. In that world, capital resources were the most important, 
and the "shakers and movers" were the owners of industrial 
capacity. 

The term ''postindustrial society" has become so 
intertwined with spectacular projections of wealth and tech- 
nological impacts that "realists" often reject its use. Neverthe- 
less, an economy in which white-collar workers have exceeded 
those with blue collars for more than 15 years, and in which the 
number providing services, governing, and processing information 
is now surpassing those engaged in producing and disseminating 
both foods and fibers and manufactured goods can hardly be 
described accurately much longer as industrial. Already some 
outlines of this postindustrial society are becoming clarified. 
Human resources are becoming the critical ones. People's wealth, 
power, and prestige in society are more and more determined by 
what they know and what educational credentials they have 
rather than what they own. Both the farm and the factory are 
subject less and less to owners and more to professional 
managers. Highly trained people move freely among posts in 
education, government, and industry, and the boundaries 
between those sectors and between the private arid the public 
sectors increasingly blur. 

But such is the human condition that growing wealth and 
technological power does not promote general happiness. There 
is no reduction in the number of problems, though there is a 
change in their nature. Education has been a moving force in 
some of these developments; its importance has been vastly aug- 
mented; it has not changed in pace with the changes to which it 
has contributed. 

The ramifications of this transition from preindustrial 
through industrial to postindustrial are pervasive, and only those 
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most relevant to the need for career education can be treated 
here. Children who absorbed the accumulated "how to do it" 
lore of agriculture while working beside their fathers were one 
step removed from the industrial "world of work, but at least 
had some idea of what "Dad did at the plant." Increasingly the 
world of work is some incomprehensible place to which both 
parents go daily with little notion available to children of what 
occurs there. While the alternative career choices have 
multiplied, noninstitutionalized exposure to those choices may 
even have narrowed. 

Accompanying that change has been a shrinkage of the 
family structure from the extended family of the preindustrial 
society to the industrial nuclear family which has increasing dif- 
ficulty maintaining unity and stability in the emerging 
postindustrial setting. It has been in the home that the child 
developed his basic attitudes toward work. Structural changes in 
the family could be expected to impinge upon the work ethic. 
For the labor market, one of the most deleterious impacts has 
been the lack of a working breadwinner as a role model in the 
broken homes which are the childhood and youth environments 
of increasing numbers. 

Also characterizing the transition in the way people earn 
their livings is the increasing specialization of the urban society, 
which has largely eliminated the economic role of both youth 
and the aged. It was coincidental that exploding numbers of 
youth struck the labor market during the 1960s, just as the 
postindustrial trends were becoming obvious. Stretching 
longevity and a greater proportion of aged in a society still 
following a policy of earlier and earlier retirement are 
phenomena likely to continue through the foreseeable future. 

Specialization within a sophisticated technology cannot 
but make the worker's means of livelihood more vulnerable to 
change. And that sophistication increasingly means that most, 
not just a few, will require some formal training. 

Urbanization has been made possible by the application of 
that technology to agriculture, freeing human resources for the 
economy's newer thrusts. For most the result has been higher 
material incomes, but the result has not always been positive for 
those attempting to compete in an urban labor market with a 
deficient rural education. 
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Urbanization brings the advantages of close human inter- 
action but also the irritations of congestion. Only in part is that 
congestion a product of population growth. The source of the 
remainder is the inherent tendency to congregate in the most 
economically attractive areas-attractive, that is, within the 
incentive system of a private enterprise economy which fails to 
adequately measure social costs. In the wealthiest of societies, 
the threat is not starvation but lost brotherhood, as populations 
compete irritably for space. 

Among the many paradoxes of our society is the fact that 
the traditional work ethic encouraged development of a 
technology in pursuit of profit which produced abundance, and 
that abundance in turn threatens the work ethic which was its 
source. Beyond the creature comforts, the consequences of 
wealth appear to be a revolution of rising expectations among 
the poor, a growing sense of ennui among the well-to-do, the 
threat of consumerism to the environment, and the temptations 
of power in the political process. 

Those with low incomes occasionally lash out in frustra- 
tion at their inability to grasp wealth seemingly just out of 
reach. Those who are the middle income group are frustrated 
because they cannot afford the standard of living that the mass 
communications media intimate is the norm. Even those in the 
upper 5 percent of income earners consider themselves only 
"middle class." 

The last can take pride in having pursued material wealth 
and achieved it, but their offspring, having never been without it 
and deprived of the challenge of achievement, find in it little 
satisfaction. All three groups are "up tight" about education. 
The evidence is that the poor are far from apathetic but just do 
not know how to help their children at home or to manipulate 
the political system which ma (distributes education resources. 
Those with earnings actually in the middle of the income 
distribution— around $8,000 to $10,000— rightly see education as 
a prerequisite for upward mobility. Without recognizing it, the 
higher income groups are "up tight" because they are the first 
wealthy people in history with no way of guaranteeing wealth 
for their children. Those whose high incomes accrued to their 
personal talents and specialized knowledge can offer no other 
bequest than similar education and training to their children. 



None of these social ills are exclusively the fault of educa- 
tion. Yet we expect education to make major contributions to 
solving them all. We have been experiencing both overexpecta- 
tion and underachievement. Education cannot solve all of these 
problems, but it can do more than it has. Before moving on to 
an inventory of education's specific shortcomings, it is useful for 
perspective to note its preeminent achievements. 



Achievements of Education in the United States 

It is only in the past few years that education has been 
seen by the general public as a means of solving most of the 
problems outlined above. At the turn of the century, three 
generations ago, only a small majority of wild-eyed reformers 
believed that schools could or should teach much more than the 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. As education has 
been assigned the solution of more and more problems, it has 
experienced a revolution of rising expectations. As more and 
more has been accomplished, the public expects still more, and 
expects the "still more" to happen faster and better. Our rising 
expectations for education tend, too often, to obscure our view 
of the very real achievements. 

The achievement which is the easiest to document is the 
enormous increase in the amount of education. Currently, 60 
million are enrolled in some portion of the education system. 
The average American worker has 12.3 years education, putting 
even those who go no farther than high school in a minority 
position. In 1953 only 48 percent of the high school students 
finishing in the top quarter of their class entered college. As 
long ago as 1960 that figure had reached 80 percent. Whereas in 
1955 only 58 percent of those who started high school 
graduated; by present trends, 80 percent are expected to do so 
in 1975. Higher education enrollments more than doubled in less 
ihan a decade, growing from one-third to 45 percent of the 18 
to 21 age population in that period. The result of all these 
factors has been that the total cost of education has risen 
enormously, from $3 billion to $66 billion per year over the last 
30 years. The proportion of the gross national product devoted 
to education has more than doubled, from 3.4 to 7.1 percent, in 
the last 20 years. No other nation can even approach this 
record. 
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The rapid increase of man's knowledge has imposed 
burdens on the school which appear to have been met rather 
well. Elementary school children often have a far better working 
knowledge of ecology, science, mathematics, philosophy, 
nutrition, and economics than their parents. One of the major 
causes of communications problems between youth and adults 
lies in the different language and values held by youth as a 
result of the school's success in teaching independent thinking. 
It may even be that unwillingness to accept a parent's moral 
values stems from demonstration that his factural and scientific 
knowledge is too fallible to be a dependable guide. 

Not only have we expected the school to teach more 
about each of the traditional school subjects, but we frequently 
add subjects to the school curriculum. The school is a better 
teacher of driving than parents; the reduction of automobile 
accidents has important social and economic effects, so a new 
subject is added to the school curriculum. Society expects 
similar benefits from such new subjects as sex, drug and 
consumer education. Subjects taught traditionally in colleges, 
such as economics, sociology, psychology, statistics, and 
calculus, are taught now in high schools and even in elementary 
schools, and the results generally have been excellent. Colleges 
report that students are better prepared than they have ever 
been, and introductory college courses gradually are being 
dropped in recognition of these qualifications. In 1950, for 
example, calculus was offered as an intermediate or advanced 
course by most college math departments. By 1970 it became an 
introductory course. It is no accident that great scientific 
breakthroughs and their engineering applications have occurred 
in the nation where the commitment to education has been the 
greatest. Where nations have pursued a narrow range of scientific 
endeavor through production of a limited number of specialists, 
their achievements, though impressive, have been narrowly 
constricted. In the United States they have been widely 
pervasive. 

One of the early successes of the schools was the 
education of immigrants and the children of immigrants who 
quickly learned our language and perhaps too quickly accepted 
our values and discarded their own. One can argue whether this 
sudden change in language and values was desirable, but there is 
no doubt that the school was able to do almost exactly what 
society expected it to do. 
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Similar successes have been recorded within the limited 
range of vocational programs which have been taught in school. 
Graduates of the vocational curriculum in high schools have 
unemployment rates that are about one-third as high as those of 
nonvocational graduates. When graduates from equal 
socioeconomic backgrounds are compared, the vocational 
graduates also have higher job satisfaction and higher annual 
earnings. These advantages are not short-lived, but persist 
throughout the period covered by thorough longitudinal studies 
which have now continued for ten years. 

Needed Basic Changes 

In spite of the very real accomplishments of schools in this 
country, serious weaknesses remain. The schools have done quite 
well what we have wanted them to do, but we have not insisted 
that they do a number of things which are important to society. 
Career education is a means for remedying some of these 
deficiencies. In fact, introducing career education without these 
weaknesses being remedied could foreordain its tailure. 

Individualized Instruction 

As the schools have enrolled a larger and larger proportion 
of the school age population, it has been inevitable that the 
range of student interests and abilities has increased markedly. 
Even in the elementary school, the inclusion of migrants, 
handicapped, and poor has widened the range of student 
abilities. The amount of individualized instruction required to 
cope with this increased range of need has not increased 
correspondingly. 

In the elementary school the average class size is about 30, 
and a high school teacher may work with 150 students each 
day. Ideally, these students should be proceeding at different 
rates, each learning material which has been adapted to meet his 
special interests and abilities; but we have not developed 
economical ways to let this occur. In contrast, a college football 
team often has 15 coaches, and factory-operated automobile 
repair schools have six trainees per instructor. 

One way of individualizing instruction is to provide a 
variety of instructional programs in which students can enroll. In 
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1900, 80 percent of high school graduates went on to college; 
almost all of these received bachelor's degrees. There was only 
one curriculum in high school— it prepared everyone for college. 
Today 50 percent are prepared for college, but only 20 percent 
get a bachelor's degree. Around the time of World War I, a 
limited amount of vocational training began to be included in 
the high school. This was gradually increased in breadth, but at 
no time has there been room for more than 25 percent of the 
students. The third addition to the high school was the general 
curriculum. Having no real goals, it enrolls about 25 percent of 
the high school graduates, but it also produces, according to 
limited evidence, 70 percent of the high school dropouts, 88 
percent of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
trainees, and more than 78 percent of the inmates of 
correctional institutions. 1 

In the elementary and the junior high schools there is still 
only one curriculum which is essentially designed to prepare 
students to enter college. It is a system of "school for 
schooling's sake," with each level of schooling preparing 
primarily for the next stage until graduate school ends the 
process. In effect, then, the first eight to ten years of school are 
designed to prepare everyone for a goal which will be achieved 
by less than one-fifth of them. One way of looking at this is to 
say that there has been an 80 percent failure rate. It is probably 
more factual to report that young people recognize the reality 
that only 20 percent of the existing and foreseeable jobs require 
a baccalaureate degree. It is the education system, prodded by 
the parents, which has not recognized labor market realities. Of 
course, higher education has other objectives than the simple 
employment ones, but there is little conclusive evidence that 
these are better achieved. 

The Nature of the Learning Environment 

It is difficult to imagine a more sterile learning 
environment involving fewer stimuli than the traditional 
classroom. It is expensive to construct and maintain, yet it can 
serve little purpose other than a convenient location to impart 



1 David J. Pucil, Variables Related to MDTA Trainee Success in Minnesota 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1968), p. 29. Joel Galloway, Males in Process 
of Incarceration in the Illinois Pena! System (unpublished 1971 study at University of 
Illinois). 
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abstract or rote learning. Yet the world outside the classroom is 
replete with learning situations, most of which are without cost 
to the learner. 

Like many social institutions, education has been 
organized and structured with deep roots in the past. There has 
been a tendency to view education as something apart from the 
rest of life-as a process that only occurs in classrooms from 
8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., nine months of the year. While we 
espouse individual differences and learning styles, education 
continues to be organized according to age and specific grade 
levels, subject matter is structured into neat little packages 
pretentiously labeled as disciplines, and learning is divided into a 
set of uniform 40- to 50-minute time blocks that begin and end 
in response to a bell. When nonschool interests suggest that the 
schools provide instruction in drug dangers, environmental 
management, or consumer education, there is an understandable 
reluctance to add another separate subject to an already 
overcrowded curriculum. 

This reluctance on the part of educators will persist if the 
schools continue to be structured to impose artificial constraints 
of time and space and a limited body of knowledge. The goal 
for third-grade teachers will be preparing students for the fourth 
grade, and senior high school English teachers will measure their 
effectiveness according to the number of their students who 
.successfully pass the grammar and spelling part of the college 
entrance examination. Achievement of academic credentials is 
accepted as a proof of education's worth without demonstrating 
its contribution to economic, social, and personal performance. 
So long as one perceives of education within the framework of 
fixed time, limited space, and specialized subject matter, changes 
in curriculum will be difficult to introduce because every new 
community need will not be viewed as an opportunity to relate 
specialized subjects to a topical and relevant issue. On the 
contrary, contemporary problems will be viewed as another 
effort to overload the curriculum and shorten the time available 
for instruction of what is and has been taught in the past. New 
problem areas and new information will be seen as a fad and not 
as an opportunity to provide relevance. 

Unfortunately, local and state educational systems have 
become so big and contain so many parts, it is not uncommon 
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to lose focus on what is essential in education: the learning 
environment. Federal aid to education, state boards of 
education, school administrators, facilities, and teacher 
certification may all be necessary to a well-run educational 
system. They are still paraphernalia in relation to what counts 
most— that is, what happens between students and teachers. 



It is the learning environment that stimulates discovery 
and encourages curiosity. That is where the lights go on or 
where they get turned off. 



Segregation 

It is now generally accepted that racial segregation 
interferes in a major way with learning, especially in 
metropolitan areas. But of at least equal importance are 
socioeconomic segregation and segregation based on sex. 
Generally speaking, the college preparatory curriculum enrolls 
students of higher socioeconomic status than does the vocational 
curriculum, while the general curriculum students are more 
likely to be from an intermediate range of economic 
backgrounds. In some states and in some large cities, separate 
vocational high schools tend to segregate students 
socioeconomically. The Coleman Report suggests that such 
segregation has a greater effect in retarding learning than does 
racial segregation or the quality of facilities and instruction. The 
reasonably good results achieved by separate vocational high 
schools may mean that the absence of a general curriculum from 
such schools nearly offsets the disadvantages created by 
socioeconomic segretation. Even in "comprehensive" high schools, 
socioeconomic segregation can be created by keeping vocational 
and college preparatory students in separate wings of the school 
and refusing to allow them to enroll in common courses. 



Segregation based on sex tends to reflect in vocational 
education the segregation which exists on jobs. Most business, 
distributive, health occupations, and home economics students are 
female. Most industrial and agriculture students are male. Where 
this segregation is based on student choice, it can perhaps be 
tolerated. But in far too many cases it is based on rigid exclusion 
of one sex by teachers and counselors. 
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Failure to Explore the Work Ethic 

Teaching values in public education programs is a difficult 
task. Because values are by nature controversial, most schools have 
stopped teaching them, except for a few academic values which 
relate to cheating on tests, giving incorrect information for school 
records, plagiarism, and the like. A major casualty has been 
consideration of the work ethic with its emphasis on quality of 
work, promptness, diligence, and similar characteristics of the 
"good" worker. 

Preceding stages of economic history have produced value 
systems to provide needed incentives. An economy based on land, 
the original source of ownership of which was usually conquest, 
could be justified only by some form of divine right. A work ethic 
which explained social status as the "will of God" and promised 
rewards in the hereafter to the peasant, serf, or slave most docile 
in the present served nicely. Early capitalism needed incentives for 
frugality, self-denial, investment, and productivity-what we came 
to know as the Protestant ethic. 

To teach the work ethic in its original form would cause 
problems for society and for the school. The present system is 
better described as consumerism than capitalism, and old-style 
frugality could wreck it. A part of the youth culture rejects the 
work ethic completely. The industrial work ethic is eroding, and a 
postindustrial work ethic has yet to develop. But it seems 
indefensible to fail to teach youth that employers do value the 
work ethic and that major violations of it will lead to discharge. 
This failure of the school becomes more serious as the home and 
the peer group seem less and less able to teach the needed lesson. 
The high rate of job changing and unemployment which 
characterizes dropouts and nonvocational graduates before about 
age 25 may be largely explained by this failure. Evidence is strong 
that attitudes are formed most efficiently early in life. Therefore, 
the work ethic must at least be introduced in early childhood and 
elementary education programs. 

Early Childhood Education 

It is not clear just why children traditionally have begun 
school at age six. It may be related to the age at which they were 
mature enough to walk several miles to school. We now know that 
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children can profit immensely from formal instruction at much 
earlier age and that if this instruction has not been provided, 
ability to learn is impaired. Much of this early learning involves 
development of attitudes, including attitudes toward learning and 
work. 

Most early childhood education now takes place in the 
home. In middleclass homes, where there is a great deal of 
individual attention from members of the family supplemented by 
a wealth of instructional materials such as toys and books, it is 
usually effective. In many economically deprived homes the father 
may be absent, books and toys are less available, and the attitudes 
which are taught may be disfunctional in the broader society. 

Most formal instruction for very young children is provided 
by privately supported nursery schools, which exclude lower class 
children who cannot afford the costs involved. The probable 
widespread advent of day-care centers supported by government 
or by large employers offers a new opportunity for early 
childhood education for lower class children. The type of 
education to be provided in these day-care centers is in dispute. 

Some argue that day care centers should be primarily custodial 
because, for a given amount of money, more children could be 
accommodated in custodial centers than in education centers, and 
thus more mothers would be available for employment. Public 
schools have had their financial resources strained by lowering 
their entry level to age five. In contrast, day-care centers 
emphasize service to children of ages three and four. Early 
childhood educators view the first two years of life as equally 
critical to the development of cognitive powers. 

Adult Education 

The supply of adult education varies enormously from state 
to state and from city to city. In some rural counties in Wisconsin, 

Iowa, and Washington, the adult education enrollment exceeds the 
total population, due to multiple enrollments. In several cities the 
adult class enrollment is three to four times the full-time school 
enrollment in all schools combined. However, in most parts of the 
country adult education has the lowest priority among educational 
programs. If financial problems occur, adult education is the first j 

program to be closed. Even if it is allowed to continue on a 
self-sustaining basis, it is typical for enrollments to be less than 1 
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percent of the adult population. The rise of community colleges 
provides an opportunity to increase the variety of adult education 
which can be provided. The actual effect, however, is often for 
adult educational programs offered by secondary schools to be 
closed out and for total amount of adult education to remain the 
same or actually decline. Where high-quality adult education is 
provided in reasonable quantity, convenient schedule, and modest 
price, the demand is nearly insatiable. One impetus in this demand 
is the need to cope with new materials, processes, and methods in 
jobs; another is the desire for vertical or lateral job mobility. 

Compulsory Education 

In most parts of the United States students are required to 
attend school from the age of about 7 to 16. Compulsory 
attendance laws have remained essentially unchanged for the past 
50 years. During this period the actual average age of leaving 
school has increased more than two years. When increasing the age 
of compulsory attendance has been proposed, the principal 
opposition has come from school superintendents. They maintain 
that keeping unwilling students in school longer would increase 
discipline problems and that no change in compulsory attendance 
laws should be made until the schools have an opportunity to 
develop courses which meet the needs of such students. Similar 
arguments were advanced 50 years ago when the age of 
compulsory attendance was increased from 14 to 16. 

Over two-thirds of school dropouts are either in or expect to 
be in the general curriculum. Most school dropouts occur at age 
16, but with the exception of programs in agriculture and home 
economics, almost all vocational education also begins at age 16. 
This may indicate either that the prospect of being able to enroll 
in vocational education is not sufficiently attractive to keep 
students in school or that the student realistically expects that he 
will not be allowed to join the 25 percent of high school students 
who can be accommodated in vocational education programs. In 
any case, because he has dropped out before his vocational 
education begins, it is highly unlikely that the student will acquire 
any saleable skills before leaving school. 

Despite this lack of saleable skills, many dropouts succeed 
reasonably well, particularly if they are white males. One reason 
may be that dropouts occur throughout the school year and the 





competition for entry level jobs is lowest during the school year. If 
schools were to spread the time of graduation throughout the 
year, this advantage to the dropout would disappear, and the 
problems facing the unskilled dropout would become even more 
severe. 

Simply increasing the age of compulsory attendance would 
result in more students being graduated from the general 
curriculum. This is the curriculum in which they are enrolled at 
the time of dropping out, and it is the only curriculum in which 
most of them would be allowed to continue. If increased 
opportunities were available in vocational curricula or if the 
general curriculum was made more meaningful, increasing the age 
of compulsory schooling might be more attractive and feasible. If 
the school encompassed within its scope alternative external 
learning experiences, through work experience, travel, etc., 
returning to the classroom when appropriate, the incidence of the 
dropout and the need for comoulsion might both be relieved. The 
choices are clear: either provide saleable skills to potential 
dropouts prior to age 16 or increase the attractiveness and 
usefulness of continued enrollment. 



Graduation Once per Year 

Jobs become available at all times of the year, as workers 
retire, die, or change occupations and as new jobs are created by 
business expansions and new products. The supply of new 
full-time workers appears once each year, in late spring, when the 
school year ends. Along with the graduates comes an even greater 
supply of students who want jobs only for the summer. If the 
supply and demand for the year are in balance, then some of the 
new supply of workers will need to wait almost a year before 
enough jobs will become available. Because the supply of vacation 
workers comes all at one time, fewer of them will get jobs than 
would be the case if school vacations came at different times of 
the year for different students. 

The single graduation each year aids school dropouts, but it 
hurts employers and graduates. A system which allowed students 
to leave school for full-time employment or for cooperative 
work-education programs at any time of the year they were ready 
would be far superior. 
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The Demand for Accountability 

In complex ways, education in the United States manages to 
be both a whipping boy and a sacred cow. Its current "bad press" 
is probably more attributable to its failure to fulfill unrealistic 
expectations than to its actual weaknesses. Nevertheless, criticism 
and demand for reform and experiment are at peak intensity. 
Career education is a key concept in this ferment. 

The dramatic postwar expansion in educational enrollments 
in the United States could have been expected to have eventual 
repercussions. Most radical social changes tend to follow a 
pendulum path, eventually swinging back then forward in search 
of balance. Such is the reaction that causes local voters to reject 
school bond issues, legislators to cut back on university budgets, 
and a recent author to entitle his book Education and Jobs: The 
Great Training Robbery . 2 

Education had become a sacred cow constantly demanding 
more feed from the public manger. School teachers had descended 
from their lofty professional perches into the market place to 
strike for and win substantial pay increases. Then students, instead 
of expressing gratitude, seemed to reject the establishment which 
provided their support. To some degree it may be traditional 
anti-intellectual ism; to some degree, resentment and jealousy; or 
to some degree, the emergence of other priorities that appears to 
be "turning off" the taxpayer and legislator. 

Employers are also beginning to feel "had." They accepted 
the premise that education credentials were evidences of 
competence. A high school diploma was the minimum 
employment threshold to many of them. Since high school and 
college graduates were available, why accept dropouts from either 
level. Those without education were thus doubly burdened in 
competition; so those lacking it were well advised to pursue it. 

Much of the growing educational demand from employers 
was real. The most rapidly growing occupations were clerical, 
technical, and professional, which required intellectual as much as 
manual training. To some extent, the diploma was a useful 



2 lvar Berg, Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery, (New York: Praegar, 
1970 ). 
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screening device for a lazy personnel man. It proved the individual 
had been reasonably regular in attendance and reasonably docile in 
relation to his supervisors. But to a substantial extent, it was a 
false standard. For many occupations, the relationship between 
job content and school course content was minimal. Overtrained 
employees quit in frustration, and turnover costs were high. 
Employers were paying for the individual's education costs and his 
expectations in addition to his performance. 

Another major source of dissatisfaction was the failure of 
education to eliminate in one generation the disadvantages which 
kept many of the poor and minority from "making it'' in the 
school, on the job, and in society. The schools of rural depressed 
areas and central city ghettos were notoriously ineffective. 

It is useful for perspective to recognize that the 
dissatisfactions which produced the demand for career education 
were the same as those undergirding other demanded educational 
reforms. All involved the demand for accountability. (If we are to 
entrust to you educators our resources and our kids, we want you 
to produce and we want some objective measure of whether or not 
you did!) 

Prime examples of this demand for accountability are 
performance contracting and the proposed voucher-demonstration 
projects. Though aimed at the same goal, the two are based ori 
divergent philosophies. Performance contracting involves 
identification of specific, short-run, and measurable goals, 
contracting out the education task to a profit-seeking contractor 
and rewarding him by the degree to which the objective is 
attained. It is a "Father knows best" approach, assuming that the 
authorities know what learnings are needed, can define them, and 
can measure their achievement and the contractor can produce 
them. The voucher approach applies traditional private 
enterprise-consumer sovereignty to the education market. Give 
each child and his parents a voucher good for so much education 
and let public and private schools compete in their attractiveness 
to the customer. It assumes that the student and his parents know 
what is best for him, can find it, and will choose it. 



The demand for career education should be read in this same 
context. Employment is a key element in social welfare, and 
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employment stability and earnings are measurable employment 
indicators. 

In part, education has been blamed for the consequences of 
postwar fertility. Had there been fewer new entrants to the labor 
force, employers would have had no choice but to hire them, and 
youth employment would not have been so high. That does not 
mean that they would have been well prepared. 

Youth, whether dropout or graduate, at secondary or 
post-secondary levels, has been inadequately prepared to earn a 
living and to meet the needs of the labor market. The deficiency 
has not been just job skills. In fact, those are often the easiest to 
supply through alternate routes such as on-the-job training. It is 
those attitudes toward work— those human relations skills, the 
knowledge of alternative career choices and their implications, the 
ability to manipulate the labor market, etc., which are the essence 
of career education— that are the major lack. 

Career education promises to supply these attributes along 
with the job skills. It also provides a specific objective and 
measurable criteria for evaluation. Whereas education has 
traditionally been evaluated by input (How many pupils per 
teacher? Were the teachers certified? Were the appropriate 
pedagogical techniques used?), an output criterion' would then be 
supplied (Did they get jobs? Were they retained and promoted? 
How much did they earn?). Equally important and harder to 
measure would be, "Did they find their work fulfilling?" 

Career education is but one proposed educational reform. It 
will require some radical restructuring of philosophy, objectives, 
and techniques. Chapter 3 pruvides some examples of how it has 
been introduced in the classroom, while Chapter 4 is concerned 
with how to "sell” it to education decision makers. 



CHAPTER 3 



The Developing Concept of Career Education 



It is critical to the implementation of career education to be 
assured that it is no fad but rather that it is a stage in the 
development of a concept with the power of long discussion and 
experimentation behind it. The current intensity of interest in 
career education can be attributed to the energy and commitment 
of Sidney P. Marland, Jr., as U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
However, it would be an underestimate of the power of the 
concept to attribute it to one man, and it in no way diminishes his 
contribution to recognize that he is channeling and focusing 
diverse forces which for many years have been moving in that 
direction. All of the sources, forces, and directions from which the 
emerging concepts have been drawn cannot be inventoried here. It 
is sufficient to supply a few examples of the years of thought, 
experiment, and experience which undergird the decision to push 
career education as a high-priority policy. After providing such 
examples, this chapter offers an illustrative career education 
model, not as a proposal to be followed but as a clarification of 
what the concepts might mean in practice. 

Precursors of Career Education 

The dissatisfaction with a system which ignored career 
preparation and development except for a limited number of 
vocational graduate students is deep-seated and long term. 
Numerous experimental projects have explored and developed 
concepts and components which are now recognizable as integral 
parts of career education, though none of them alone ever 
comprised a comprehensive career education system. Commissions 
and advisory councils have recommended principles, practices, and 
legislation with the same impact. 

As examples, Ford Foundation funded a number of projects 
over the past decade which experimented with important elements 
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of what is now known as career education. The "Technology for 
Children" project in New Jersey was designed for a systematic 
kindergarten through grude 12 exposure to the workings of the 
economy and the nature of technology and some of the 
occupations connected with it. Like the New Jersey program, the 
intent of Nova schools in Florida has been to introduce children to 
a wide range of employment-related experiences through tools, 
mechanical devices, and games in grades 1 through 6 to expose 
them to fundamental concepts of technology in grades 7 and 8, 
and to increase specialization in grades 9 through 12. The 
objective is to develop confidence, knowledge, and skills within a 
family of occupations, enhancing the immediate employability to 
the student yet holding the door open to continued education and 
training. The American Industries project in Wisconsin differed 
from the New Jersey and Nova approaches in that it began at the 
eighth grade rather than in elementary school, but it had similar 
objectives. The "Pre-engineering Technology Program," also 
known as the "Richmond Plan" or "Pre-Tech Program," used 
widely throughout the San Francisco Bay area is an example of 
efforts to offer a broad academic education but to give it 
relevance, to increase motivation, and to provide saleable skills by 
structuring the academic offering around a core of manual or 
technical occupational skills. 

The "zero reject" concept of the San Mateo, California, 
schools accepted the responsibility for seeing that students were 
employable whenever they chose to leave school, whether as a 
dropout from grade 10 or with a doctorate. Occupations were 
grouped by clusters and by levels which formed ladders of 
progression throughout the educational experience. 

The Industrial Arts Curriculum Project, supported by USOE, 
and conducted by the Ohio State University and the University of 
Illinois was another seminal contribution. Its two curriculum 
packages, "The World of Work" and "The World of 
Manufacturing" are being widely adopted throughout the country, 
but perhaps an even greater contribution was made toward the 
development of a theory of career education and a system of 
curriculum development and teacher education which allows 
effective curriculum change to take place. 

The state of Maryland has been, for a number of years, 
supporting a statewide "career development" effort. The Maryland 
program is especially concerned with work attitudes and the 
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freedom and appropriateness of career choice. It emphasizes 
orientation to the world of work, followed by exploratory 
experiences which aid a child to perceive himself in many work 
settings, the provision of experiences as well as data for choice 
making, and the maintenance of options in personal career 
decisions. 

Each of these examples represents perhaps a decade of 
experience with aspects of what is now called career education. 
Other such innovative programs could be cited. In fact, when 
personnel at the Center for Occupational Education at North 
Carolina State University was assigned by USOE to identify 
locations and programs that could be described as career education 
systems, they found 41 operating which are currently being 
studied and described for dissemination. In these and other 
instances, concepts of the interrelatedness of career development 
and personal and social development, of academic and vocational 
education, of all ievels of the educational process, and of the need 
for adaptability throughout a working life were precursors of 
present advocacy. 

Remedial manpower programs for the disadvantaged were 
another source of career education thinking. The Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA) recognized the 
need for retraining adults as technological and economic change 
threatened their existing means of livelihood and later shifted to 
providing competitive skills to disadvantaged people. Several 
components of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) were also 
remedial in nature, designed to provide work attitudes and job 
skills to those leaving the school system without having acquired 
them. From the skills centers developed under MDTA and the Job 
Corps of EOA merged important insights into the needs of 
underprepared adults and ways of remedying their shortcomings. 
Examples are: (1) remedial adult basic education; (2) 

prevocational training to offer those with limited labor market 
exposure an opportunity to try out a number of skills before 
choosing one for training; and (3) open entry/open exit practices 
to remove all entry requirements and the structuring of all training 
according to a ladder concept, assuring that even if the individual 
could not complete a full course of training, he could always leave 
with some saleable skills. 

Another precursor of career education was a decade of 
change in the thinking of many opinion and decision makers in 



vocational education. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
incorporated at least one shift in basic philosophy. Traditional 
vocational education legislation from 1 91 7's Smith-Hughes Act to 
1963 had emphasized training to meet the skill needs of the labor 
market. The 1963 Act turned that around to give priority to the 
employment needs of various groups within the present and 
potential labor force. 

An Advisory Council on Vocational Education involving 
both general and vocational educators and a number of 
noneducators ranged far beyond traditional skills training and 
clearly presaged career education when its 1967 report advocated 
"five operational principles for vocational education": 

1. Vocational education cannot be meaningfully limited to the skills 
necessary for a particular occupation. It is more appropriately defined as 
all of those aspects of educational experience which help a person to 
discover his talents, to relate them to the world of work, to choose an 
occupation, and to refine his talents and use them successfully in 
employment. In fact, orientation and assistance in vocational choice may 
often be more valid determinants of employment success, and therefore 
more profitable uses of educational funds, than specific skill training. 

2. . . .Where complex instructions and sophisticated decisions mark the 
boundary between the realm of man and the role of the machine, there is 
no longer room for any dichotomy between intellectual competence and 
manipulation skills and, therefore, between academic and vocational 
education. 

3. . . .Education cannot shed its responsibilities to the student (and to 
society in his behalf) just because he has chosen to reject the system or 
because it has handed him a diploma. In a world where the distance 
between the experiences of childhood, adolescence, and adulthood and 
between school and work continually widen, the school must reach 
forward to assist the student across the gaps just as labor market 
institutions must reach back to assist in the transition. . . 

4. Some type of formal occupational preparation murt be a part of every 
educational experience. . .In addition, given the rapidity of change and the 
competition from generally rising educational attainment, upgrading and 
remedial education opportunities are a continual necessity. . . 

5. The objective of vocational education should be the development of the 
individual, not the needs of the labor market. . .The system for 
occupational preparation should supply a saleable skill at any terminal 
point chosen by the individual, yet no doors should be closed to future 
progress and development. 3 



^'Vocational Education: The Bridge between Man and His Work," publication 1, 
Highlights and Recommendations from the General Report of the Advisory Council on 
V'Kationat Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, December 1967 (multilithed); reprinted in Rupert N. Evans, Garth L. 
Mangum, and Otto Pragan, Education for Employment: The Background end Potential 
of the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments , Policy Papers in Human Resources and 
Industrial Relations, No. 14 (Institute of Labor and Irdustrial Relations, University of 
Michigan and Wayne State University), pp. 6364. 



Based on these principles, it recommended a "unified system of 
vocational education," some of the key components of which are: 



1. Occupational preparation should begin in the elementary schools with a 
realistic picture of the world of work, its fundamental purposes should be 
to familiarize the student with his world and to provide him the 
intellectual tools and rational habits of thought to play a satisfying role in 
it. 

2. In junior high school, economic orientation and occupational preparation 
should reach a more sophisticated stage with study by all student* of the 
economic and industrial system by which goods and services are produced 
and distributed. The objectives should be exposure to the full range of 
occupational choices which will be available at a later point and full 
knowledge of the relative advantages and the requirements of each. 

3. Occupational preparation should become more specific in the high school, 
though preparation should not be limited to a specific occupation. Given 
the uncertainties of a changing economy and the limited experiences upon 
which vocational choices must be made, instruction should not be overly 
narrow but should be built around significant families of occupations or 
industries which promise expanding opportunities. . .All students outside 
the college preparatory curriculum should acquire an entry-level job skill, 
but they should also be pi pared for post-high school vocational and 
technical education. Even those in the college preparatory curriculum 
might profit from the techniques of learning by doing. On the other hand, 
care should be taken that pursuit of a vocationally oriented curriculum in 
the high school does not block the upward progress of the competent 
student who later decides to pursue a college degree. 

4. Occupational education should be based on a spiral curriculum which 
treats concepts at higher and higher levels of complexity as the student 
moves through the program. Vocational preparation should be used to 
make general education concrete and understandable; general education 
should point up the vocational implications of all education. Curriculum 
materials should be prepared for both general and vocational education to 
emphasize these relationships. 

5. Beyond initial preparation for employment, many, out of choice or 
necessity, will want to bolster on upward occupational climb with 
part-time, and sometimes full-time, courses and programs as adults. These 
should be available as part of the regular public school system. They 
should not be limited to a few high-demand and low-cost trades, but 
should provide a range of occupational choice as wide as those available to 
students preparing for initial entry. 

6. Occupational preparation need not and should not be limited to the 
classroom, to the school shop, or to the laboratory. Many arguments favor 
training on the job. Expensive equipment need not be duplicated. 
Familiarization with the environment and discipline of the workplace is an 
important part of occupational preparation, yet is difficult to simulate in 
a classroom. Supervisors and other employees can double ar instructors. 
The trainee learns by earning. On the other hand, the employer and his 
supervisors may be more production than training criented. The 
operations and equipment of a particular employer may cover only part of 
a needed range of skills, necessitating transfer among employers for 
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adequate training. The ideal is to meld the advantages of institutional and 
on-the-job training in formal cooperative work -study programs. 

7. Effective occupational preparation is impossible if the school feels that its 
obligation ends when the student graduates. The school, therefore, must 
work with employers to build a bridge between school and work. Placing 
the student on a job and following up his successes and failures prov'des 
the best possible information to the school on its own strengths and 
weaknesses. 4 

The 1968 amendments to the Vocational Education Act 
were based on the council's recommendations and, though they 
did not give legislative sanction to the concepts, they removed a 
number of legal obstacles and made their implementation possible. 

All over the country, spontaneous developments were 
leading in the same direction, but centralized national 
encouragement and advice were needed. When USOE made its 
commitment to career education, it was able to draw on these 
concepts and practices. In fact, even before that official 
commitment, many of the exemplary vocational education 
projects funded by USOE under the 1968 amendments developed 
components which were ready for adoption as the career 
education emphasis began to jell. Using as leverage its vocational 
education research funds, USOE was able to intensify and give 
leadership to these local efforts. For instance, USOE's Bureau of 



Adult, Vocational and Technical Education identified and codified j 

15 occupational clusters appropriate for career education: j 

agri-business and natural resources, business and office, 
communications and media, consumer and homemaking , 

education, construction, environment, fine arts and humanities, j 

health occupations, hospitality and recreation, manufacturing, j 

marine science, marketing and distribution, personal services, . 

public service, and transportation. 

Following this lead, a number of states and local districts f 

began restructuring their educational programs around the career j 



education theme, for instance, in the summer of 1970, New Jersey 
appropriated funds to begin experimental career education 
programs in three cities. Because of the success of the programs, 
the governor called a meeting of the mayors of 24 cities to review 
the results of the experimental projects and discuss further spread 
of the program on a statewide basis. 



4 Ibid., pp. 64-68. 
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In the spring of 1971 Arizona's legislature enacted a bill 
providing $2 million to launch career education in a selected 
number of Arizona Public schools. Fifteen school districts are 
converting their programs into a comprehensive kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade career education system. Much of the 
material which the Arizona State Department of Education used 
for launching the effort was derived from experience and 
documentation which grew out of the vocational exemplary 
projects sponsored by USOE whose 15 occupational clusters are 
playing a key role in this conversion program. 

During the summer of 1971, with the help of a USOE grant, 
the state of Delaware began a one-year planning effort for 
statewide conversion to a K-12 career education program. In 
Mississippi, Jones County schools are serving as the focal point for 
a model career education program in that state. School personnel 
from neighboring counties are sent to observe the Jones County 
model and adopt its techniques. 

North Dakota is using the Bismarck Public School District as 
the demonstration site for a K-14 career education program. The 
Bismarck program features broad occupational orientation at the 
elementary and secondary levels to increase the students' 
awareness of options open to them in the world of work. There is 
a concentration on cooperative work experience and intensive 
occupational guidance and counseling during the last years of 
school. The program assists in initial placement of all students in 
either a job or in post-secondary education. 

Georgia and Wyoming are following the same pattern, each 
developing a K-12 career education system in one local school 
district with the aid of federal funds and then spreading the model 
to other districts within their states. 

The Dallas (Texas) Independent School District has spent 
more than $21 million in the construction of facilities, 
procurement of equipment, and development of curriculum for its 
massive career education effort. In May 1971 the San Diego 
School Board in California passed a resolution promulgating the 
development of a comprehensive K-12 career education program. 

Others are considering the logical addition of early 
childhood education and the full range of post-secondary 
education to the career education framework. 
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In the summer of 1971, with the help of outside 
consultants, USOE selected six sites from many nominees for the 
development of large-scale demonstration models of career 
education in public school systems. Two million dollars in USOE 
funds are being spent to help the six in their developmental effort 
which must become operative when schools open in September 
1972. The six sites are Atlanta, Georgia; Hackensack, New Jersey; 
Pontiac, Michigan; Jefferson County, Colorado; Mesa, Arizona; 
and Los Angeles, California. 

In the meantime, 52 "mini-models" of career education, 
funded as "exemplary programs" under the Vocational Education 
Act, have been activated in local school districts in each of the 50 
states, in Puerto Rico, and in the District of Columbia. In 
addition, Commissioner Marland in September 1971 announced he 
was turning over to the states $9 million from his discretionary 
funds for vocational research and development projects focused on 
establishing comprehensive career education models. Most of these 
responses, occurring within one year after USOE's formal 
announcement of the career education emphasis, emerged from 
locations already trending along the career education road. The 
response and the speed with which others are "getting on this 
bandwagon" are further support for the view that the idea is one 
whose time has come. It is doubtful that any project yet 
incorporates all of the concepts and components, and merits 
designation as a "career education system." The objective of this 
recital has been to dispel any lingering suspicions that the 
emphasis is just another temporary fad. 

Career Education in Practice 

So far, this handbook has responded to the questions, "What 
is career education?" and "Why is it needed?" and has briefly 
explored the background of the concepts. Nothing so far has 
answered the most difficult question of all: "What does the 
teacher do in the classroom and in relation with the community to 
move from the conceptual level to practical classroom 
applications?" Answering that question is not the primary purpose 
of this handbook. It is directed to education policy makers and 
community opininnmakers, and the implementation it pursues is 
frankly strategic and political. Other treatises must be addressed to 
the classroom teacher. Curriculum materials must be prepared and 
individual teachers must adapt the materials of others and develop 
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their own to bring career education to classroom reality. To do so 
is vital but will not occur in substantial measure until the broader 
policy decisions are made. 

To give further clarification to the concepts and components 
of career education, the remainder of this chapter reviews the 
Chapter 1 components of career education and illustrates them 
with one state education system's approach to classroom 
implementation. 



Reiteration of the Career Education Components 

As the five components of career education were described 
in Chapter 1, the perceptive reader will have noted that three of 
the components refer to institutional involvement: the home and 
family, the school, and the employing community. The other two 
components— vocational skill development and career 
development— are seen as learning processes which are not 
confined to any one setting or time segment but which: (1) are 
begun in the home, (2) are developed and maintained in the 
school, and (3) are exercised and tested in the community. As 
lifetime processes, they give credence to career education in 
practice, with the evidence that together the three institutions can 
ensure that every individual leaves school with a saleable skill and 
that every individual has access to both the knowledge and the 
tools needed to make wise career decisions. 

The components in the chronological order of individual 
experience as they are listed in Chapter 1 are repeated here: 

1. The role of home and family in setting basic attitudes 
toward work 

2. The obligation of all teachers in all courses to identify the 
career implications of their subject matter 

3. A comprehensive career development program to help 
students understand themselves and the educational and 
occupational alternatives available and to choose wisely 
among them 

4. Vocational skill training for specific occupational 
competence 

5. Involvement of employers and labor organizations in 
providing advice, observation, and practical work 
experience 
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There are three essential steps in the career education 
process. The first is the awareness step. Its objective is to help all 
individuals become familiar with the values of a work-oriented 
society. It exposes individuals to a variety of work values so that 
they will know and understand those that exist. It does not seek 
to impose any particular set of work values on any individual. 
Rather, it simply assumes that a person cannot develop his own 
work values unless he is familiar with those held by others and 
understands their basic effects upon individuals and upon society. 



The second step involves exploration and personal decision 
making. Its objective is to help individuals integrate work values 
into their personal value systems. In this step, the individual thinks 
about both himself and about work values, decides the meanings 
various work values have for him, accepts those work values that 
are congenial to his total personal value system, and rejects those 
that are not. Included are all those activities and procedures 
designed to help individuals explore the personal meaning various 
forms of work values hold for them. 

The third step seeks to help individuals implement work 
values in their lives. This is essentially an occupational preparation, 
job placement, and job success step. It consists of all those 
activities and procedures required for an individual to become 
proficient in vocational skills and to enter into employment. 



This three-step process is a continuing one which most 
individuals will experience more than once in their lives. Indeed, it 
must occur whenever the individual is faced with choosing or 
changing his occupation. It is tied as intimately to why an 
individual chooses to work as it is to why he chooses one form of 
work over another. It is not a process that can be assigned to any 
one part of the educational establishment but rather must involve 
all educators at all levels in all kinds of educational settings. 
Similarly, it is not a process that education, as part of the total 
society, can accomplish by itself. Rather, it will demand the active 
involvement of the total community of which the school system is 
a part. Thus, as each of the five components is considered, it is 
well to keep clearly in mind that career education represents a 
concept considered appropriate for all students at all educational 
levels and in almost all kinds of educational settings. 
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A Conceptual Model 

There is as yet no accepted pattern or format for career 
education, and it may be preferable that no single orthodoxy 
emerge around this new education thrust. Every labor market is 
different. Each community has its own economic structure, 
unique population, and developed values. Freshness and 
enthusiasm are more likely to survive if experiment and innovation 
continue. Pre-service and in-service training, illustrative materials, 
and technical assistance will be necessary but must not impose 
conformity. 

To give further clarification to the concepts and components 
of career education, the remainder of this chapter derives a model 
from emerging practices in selected public schools in Maryland. 

One of the virtues of the examples is that they were never 
derived as a model but emerged from the practices of a variety of 
schools all having in common only the encouragement and counsel 
of staff members of the Maryland Department of Education. The 
intent of this model is not to suggest replication but only to 
provide illustration of the directions a practical implementation of 
abstract concepts can take. 

The matrix in Figure 2 may be useful to illustrate the 
interrelationships among the five components and to provide a 
framework for describing how concepts of career education can be 
activated in both a given setting and at a given age. The series of 
circles top and bottom represents those components which are 
sequential processes; the left hand verbal listing denotes the 
influence of the various institutional components. Each cell in the 
matrix states a human occurrence which, when acted upon by the 
institutions and processes affecting it, can result in a measurable 
accomplishment. 

The career development process represented by the 
bottom- most series of circles, is not exclusive to any one agency or 
maturr.*ional level. It therefore is represented in the matrix as a 
sequence of desirable transitional behaviors that each individual 
will be able to demonstrate as each institution contributes to his 
maximum personal and affective growth. The end product of the 
process should be the individual's internalization of his own worth 
as a productive member of society. By the same token, the 
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vocational skill development process at the top of the diagram 
begins with the early appearance of a basic psychomotor harmony 
upon which the individual builds foundations for employability 
and continues through his attainment of proficiency and 
excellence in a chosen vocation as culmination of the training and 
experience provided through the combined efforts of the three 
institutions and skills development counterpart: career develop- 
ment. 



In reading down each trio of cells under "children," • 

"youth," and "adults," one can follow an individual through a 
lifetime. In reading across, one can see how each institution and 
process serves, in a particular and complementary way, to affect 
that mdividual. ■ 



The final column, to the far right of the matrix, illustrates i 

both the continuing outcomes of each component, and if read 
downward, expresses career education's goal for every individual. < 

. • 

It is now possible to introduce a few illustrations of ways in 



which a school might offer elements of career education. Nine 
examples from Maryland schools follow, corresponding to the nine 
cells in the matrix. They are offered as illustrations with the 
expectation that every community can improve upon them . 5 



Children, Column l-a 



IDENTIFICATION 

1 

INITIAL SELF-CONCEPT 



A child's initial self-concept is typically the one evolving 
from the importance that other family members place upon both 
his uniqueness from and contribution to themselves as individuals 
as well as integral parts of a functioning unit. To permit the child 
to express these self-estimates, the following activities might be 
utilized: 



s See end of chapter for references a through k. 
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